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THE LIBERATOR. 

« Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property 
of the planter in his slaves. I deny the right 
_I acknowledge not the property. The prin- 
ciples, the feelings of our common nature, rise 
in rebellion against it. Be the appeal made 
to the understanding or to the heart, the sen- 
tence is the same that rejects it.’-—Brougham. 














REMOVAL TO TEXAS. 
Formerly, the purchase of Texas by our Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of bestowing it as a gift upon 
our colored population, was a favorite opinion of 
ours ; but we have settled down into the belief, that 
the object is neither practicable nor expedient. In 
the first place, it is not probable that Congiess 
would make the purchase ; nor, secondly, is it 
likely that the mass of our colored people would re- 
move without some compulsory process ; nor, third- 
ly, would it be safe or convenient to organise them 
asa distinct nation among us,—an imperium in 
imperio. The fact is, it is time to repudiate all 
colonization. schemes, as visionary and unprofitable ; 
all those, we mean, which have for their design the 
entire separation of the blacks from the whites. 
We must take our free colored and slave inhabitants 
as we find them—recognise them as countrymen 
who have extraordinary claims upon our charities— 
give them the advantages of education—respect 
them as members of one great family, who may be 
made useful in society, and honorable in reputation. 


T hig is anr wiew of the oninect 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Sir—lI believe that those descendants of the Af- 
rican race, who have become scattered throughout 
our vast empire, will remain among us forever, and 
become ‘ permanently amalgamated with us,’ un- 
less we should exteryl to them such advantages of 
education and the acquisition of property, as will 
enable them to congregate together, and go off in a 
body to some distant country, or remote part of this 
continent. The idea suggested many years ago by 
Mr Jefferson, I believe, of colonizing them in some 
portion of our southwestern territory, seems to be 
more worthy of consideration, than the project of 
removing thein in vessels across the Atlantic to 
Africa. Could our Government acquire the Texas, 
and set off a portion of it for a colony of free and 
emancipated colored people, I think it would do 
that race mere good, and at far less expense to our 
own, than by transportation across the water to any 
other place whatever. But facts, obvious to every 
person acquainted in our southern States, ensure the 
ultimate freedom of the old middle and southern 
slave States, from the perpetuity of this evil. 

1. The intermixture between the whites and 
blacks, whereby the original pure blooded negroes 
are giving place to a race of republican blooded mu- 
lattoes ; and these are becoming more assimilated to 
their white fathers and brothers in manners, infor- 
mation and sentiments, as well as in color. 

2. The superior attractions of the soil and cli- 
mate of Louisiana and Florida, for the cultivation 


| of sugar and other profitable products, and the con- 
f stant emigration from Virginia, the Carolinas, Geor- 


gia, &c. to these and the adjacent States and Terri- 


) tories. 


3. The determination manifested at the South to 
secede from the Union; whereby (should it be 
brought about) the people of those States will find it 


7 essential to their security to conciliate the affections 


of their colored population, as these will be their 
only dependance, as well for defence against ex- 


© ternal enemies, as for the supply of their physica] 


wants and animal comfort. 

4. The disproportionate increase in the slave 
population, whereby their power to command a 
portion of the attentions and wealth of the slave- 


@holders is rapidly augmenting. This fact is ren- 
dered still more important of late, as the white peo- 
| ple of Georgia and the adjacent States seem deter- 


ined on driving off the Indians (who might be some 
Befence to them in eases of insurrection) beyond the 
wslesippi, Or out of the world. 











Communicated for the Liberator. 
Extract from an unpublished Oration, by a citizen of 
Norfolk county, pronounced July 5th, 1824. 

* There is one subject which is so deeply inter- 
woven With our national interests, as to render it 
impossible to think of it in its relation to: our future 
prospects, without emotions of keen solicitude. I 
need not tell you, that I allude to the extensive 
prevalence of African slavery. Whatever may be 
said in extenuation of the practice, it is still a crime 
against our principles and the spirit of our institu- 
tions, as well as the laws of Heaven; for which 
nothing short of entire reformation can ever atene:. 

‘It is greatly to be regretted, that the slave trade 
was not immediately suppressed by the framers of 
the Federal Constitution. It is still more a subject 
of regret, that since the exhibition of increased evi- 
dence of its enormity, a disposition is manifested 
among some of our fellow eitizens to extend it to 
our new countries and settlements. By tolerating 
this, our Government is furnishing succeeding geb- 
erations of the inhabitants of those new States with 
ground for the same complaint against it, that is al- 
leged by our brethren at the south in relation to the 
original introduction of this evil by the Government 
of Great Britain. And by transporting them back 
from the seaboard, we render their removal from 
our country still more difficult, and increase the 
probability of their becoming permanently amal- 


gamated with us.’ 





EDITORIAL CASTIGATION, 

At the request of my azenymous censor, ‘ U.I. E.’ 
I suppress the proposed publication of his strictures 
upon the first number of the Liberator. The loss to 
the public is not great. They would only have 
shown how easy it is for a writer to be ingenious 
without being just, and captious without being criti- 
cal, Small animadversions, like flies, even though 
they possess the power to annoy, are scarcely worth 
exerting the energy of repulsion. Since, in a sub- 
sequent note, he has ‘ thought some of his criticisms 
less necessary,’ in consequence of reading the sec- 
ond and third numbers of the Liberator, was it not 
premature in ‘ U. I. E.’ to make such an elaborate 
attack upon the manner in which this naner js con- 
ducted, on reading only a single number? If 1 do 
not greatly err in judgment, he is the same atten- 
tive scrutater, who took the trouble last year to ap- 
pend the following written note to a copy of the 

Soston Christian Register, and send it all the way 
to Baltimore, for my particular edification as junior 
editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipation : 

‘Mr Garrison is referred to the Christian Register 
for some remarks on the plan proposed for his pa- 
per. With these remarks the writer of this wholly 
accords. And being a friend to the cause of fiee- 
dom and to the interests of the blacks, he exceed- 
ingly regrets the extravagant, not to say wild no- 
tions, on which Mr Garrison professes to conduct his 
paper. He trusts they will be reconsidered. They 
are just those, which will most effectually retard the 
desired object ; and array in hostility against the 
whole project, multitudes who might wish to advo- 
cate it.’ 

Having failed in Baltimore to satisfy my amiable 
friend, I can hardly expect to please him in Boston 
—as my views on the subject of slavery remain un- 
alterably the same. Nevertheless, I am heartily 
obliged to him for the foflowing communications, 
which contain a very useful hint, and much enter- 
taining instruction. 


To the Editor of the Liberator. 

Sir—Will you allow a warm friend to the great 
cause you advocate to offer you a suggestion? It 
has occurred to me that it would greatly -extend the 
usefulness of your paper, if a small portion of it were 
regularly appropriated to the use of the young. In 
them you would find eager listeners, and minds 
easily accessible to the force of truth, and_ indignant 
at the story of oppression. From them you will 
receive present sympathy, which will prepare them 
to become your future co-operators. With the 
present generation, you will have much prejudice to 
encounter ; but if you guard the young from false 
impressions, you will secure much to the cause of 
truth and humanity. A celebrated French philoso- 
pher says, ‘ Men are littie capable of reasoning 
against what they believe. But those may be pre- 
served from prejudice, who have not yet formed 
their opinions—therefore time only is wanting, and 
error will pass away with those who defend it.’ By 
adapting yourself to the apprehension of children, you 
will also often do more than you could in any other 
way towards correcting the (all but inveterate) pre- 
judices of older persons, For there is, perhaps, no 
better way of removing error, than by leading the 
mind back to the first simple view of a subject, 
which you would present to achild. And since 
there is much ignorance es well as prejudice on the 


| ‘ y ancy began: 


subject of slavery, the cerrect information you might 
g ve your young readers respecting the actual con- 
d tion of their. unfortunate fellow creatures, would 
sometimes be productive of the same double benefit. 

Another consideration in favor of a juvenile de- 
purtment is, that you might hope for much aasist- 
aice in it, Every body writes now for children ; 
avd they who attempt to write upon the subject to 
which your paper is especially devoted , must, in 
teaching others, arrive at more clear and impressive 
v.ews themselves. It is not, however, intended to 
r ommend that this department should be cenfined 
if the subject of slavery. 

Sometimes a piece of poetry, or some short prose 
@ tract, might fill the ‘Children’s Corner,’ as it 
may not always be convenient to provide good orig- 
igal articles; and a good selection would be far 
preferable to an original piece which had no other 
recommendation than that of being new. Or, 
orcasionally, the young readere might be referred to 
ary article in your paper, which, though not in- 
serted for them, is adapted to their perusal. 

A juvenile department may also make your paper 
w:léome in many families where it might not other- 
vse be thought of, and thus another avenue would 
be opened for the entrance of the truth. 

Should you approve this plan, and think the en- 
c'tsed suited to your purpose, it is at your service. 

January 4, 1831. U.L. E. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 














For the Liberator. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE,---NO, I. 

‘Oh! mother, I am so glad you have got home,’ 
sed Lucy; ‘I have been studying very hard, and 
hve learned eight lines of poetry to say to you, be- 
si ies my lesson. Are you ready to hear me say them?’ 

‘In a few minutes—let me see what they are,’ 
sad her mother. 

‘I think they are very pretty,’ said Lucy ; ‘do 
net you?” 

* Yes; I have always liked those lines exceedingly, 
ant now I shall be glad to hear you repeat them.’ 


“* would not have aslave to till my ground, 

To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 

And tremble when ] wake, for all the wealth 
Which sinews, bought and sold, have ever earned. 
No! dear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 

Just estimation prized above all price, 

I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the chains, than fasten them on him.’’ 

‘Did you select this passage yourself, my dear?’ 
said her mother. 

‘ No, mother; brother George chose it for me.’ 

‘J like them better than any lines I know,’ said 
George. ‘Jt is so noble to be willing to be a slave, 
and to suffer the hardships of a slave, rather than to 
make any one else suffer them.’ 

‘ What is a slave?’ said little Helen. ‘Is it any 
body that works very hard?’ 

‘No,’ said her father; ‘I have been working very 
hard at my office to-day, and John Wilson has work- 
ed very hard sawing wood for us, and he works 
very hard every day; but we are neither of us 
slaves. But if I were forced to work for some other 
person, and to do whatever he told me to do, with- 
out my having agreed with him to work for him, and 
if this man could beat me and punish me if I did not 
do what he liked, and could sell me to somebody else, 
and could do almost any thing he chose to me, then I 
should be his slave. De you understand me, Helen?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Helen; ‘ but I should not think you 
ought to have to work for the man, unless you told 
him you were willing to work for him if he would 
give yousome money. That’s the way John Wil- 
son does when he comes to work here—is not it?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly it is,’ said her father. 

‘And would the man sell you if you were his 
slave?’ said Helen. 

‘ Yes—iasters very often sell their slaves.” 

* And what,’ said Helen, * would the person that 
bought you do with you?” 

‘ Perhaps,’ said her father, ‘ he would garry me 
away to some other place, and make me work for 
him.’ 

* should not like to have him carry you away 
‘from all of us. Father, how could you come to be 
any body’s slave?” 

*My dear little girl,’ said her father, “I believe I 
am in no danger of being made any body’s slave, 
and earried away from you. But I can tel) you about 


thé poor people who are slaves, if you would like 
to bear about them.’ 

-*Oh yes,’ said Helen, < do tell me.’ 

~ * Begin about their being brought from Africa,’ 


said George. 








im Africa,” said thoir father, * is the county 











where tie negroes. or black people live. People 
used to go there in ships, and take the negroes away, 
and then sell them for slaves.. The people of some 
countries do so still.’ 

* What did they do so for,’ said Helen. 


‘The people who bought them wanted to have ” 


slaves to work for them, and the people who carried 
them away from Africa wanted to get money by 
selling them,’ said her father. 

- ©] think,’ said Lucy, ‘ they had better been peor 


all their lives, than to have got money by being so ‘ 


wicked.’ 

‘ Was it wicked ?’ said Helen. 

‘ Why, Helen!’ said Lucy, ina tone of great as- 
tonishment and indignation, ‘don’t you think it 
would be wicked for any body to come and steal 
you away, and carry you off where you would never 
seé papa, or nama, or me, or brother George, or 
any body who cared any thing about you again, and 
then sell you to be somebody’s slave as long as you 
lived, who would make you work very hard, and 
whip you with a great horsewhip if ho was angry 
with you?’ 

* Oh, it would be very, very wicked,” said Helen, 
almost crying. 

‘My dear Luey,” said her father, * you have quite 
frightened your little sister. Helen, you are in no 
danger of being carried off—but some of the little 
black children were carried away from their homes 
in this way; and sometimes the fathers and mothers 
were carried away, and the poor little children left 
without any body to take care of them.’ 


‘I don’t know,’ said Lucy, * how they could get ®% 


such a great number of black people as have been 
brought to America and the West Indies.’ 

‘ The slave traders,’ said her father, ‘ either stole 
the negroes, or bought them of any body who would 
sellthem. ‘Then these poor people, Helen, were 
put on board the ships, which sailed away with them 
across the ocean. When they got to the country 
they were going to, the masters who bought the 
poor slaves set them to work, and these people and 
their children are the slaves spoken of in the poetry 
Lucy has been saying : 

‘*T would not have a slave to till my grou 

‘ro carry mé, te fan me when I sieep,”” 


These were things the slaves were employed to do. | 


When it was very hot, the masters and mistresses 
sometimes made their slaves fan them while they 
were asleep. But Mr Cowper, who wrote these 
lines, thought it was very wicked to keep people 
slaves, and says he would not have a slave to do 
these things for him.’ 

‘ And tremble when I wake,’ said Lucy. ¢ I sup- 
pose he thought the poor slaves must be very much 
afraid of their masters, I do not wonder he did not 
wani to have any body so afraid of him as to hate 
to have him wake up. There is one line I do not 
quite understand, mother. Why does he say, * sin- 
ews bought and sold?” I know the sinews are 
some part of the body, but the slave’s sinews are 
not bought and sold any more than the rest of him.” 

‘ The sinews,’ said her mother, ‘ are what give 
men strength; and it is by using their strength and 
sinews in labor, that slaves make their masters rich. 
But Cowper would not have had one of his fellow 
creatures for a slave, for all the riches which all the 
men who have ever been bought and sold for slaves 
in the world could gain for their masters.’ 


‘I should think,’ said Lucy, * that Mr Cowper 
must have been a very good man, if he really felt 
just as he says in these lines; if be really would have 
preferred to be a slave himself, which must be euch 
a dreadful thing, rather than make any body else a 
slave.’ 


‘Why, Lucy,’ said George, ‘ what should make 
you think of doubting that Cowper really meant 
what he said ? ” 

‘I don’t know,” said Lucy; ‘ sometimes things 
in books are not real things.’ 

‘ Cowper was a very good man,” said her mother, 
‘and [ have no doubt felt all that he expresses, that 
he would much more willingly have worn the chains 
himself than have fastened them on another.’ 

‘ Were the slaves really chained?’ said Lucy, 
‘or does he only say chains figuratively, because 
they were not free?” 

‘ They are often really chained,’ said her mother; 
‘but perhaps he meant it both ways—You seemed 
to doubt, Lucy, whether the poet really felt as he 
says; but should not you rather be the person who 
was burt, than knowingly to hurt any body your- 
self?” i 

‘To be sure!’ said George. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Lucy. 

‘ Well, you may sleep upon it,” said their moth- 


er, ‘and consider the question tee: et 


time to go to bed.’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE COLORED POPULATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, NO. 2. 

In my first number, I considered some of the ar- 
guments which-are commonly advanced against dis- 
cussing at the North any questions relating to the 
colored population of our country. I there endeav- 
ored to show the fallacy of these arguments, and 
maintained that the subject was not only open to 
discussion in all parts of the United States, but that 
the citrzens of the northern section had important du- 
ties in relation to it, which had no direct bearing 
upon slavery in the Southern States. I shall now 
take a general view of the actual situation of the 
blacks in our country, before considering particularly 
slavery as it exists in law and in fact. By thus tak- 
ing this general survey, we shall perhaps be enabled 
to perceive more clearly the nature and extent of 
the evil that we are considering, and to judge more 
fairly of the remedies or palliatives for it, if any 
exist. 

The most important circumstance in the situation 
of the blacks in this country is, that they form a dis_ 
tinct class from the whites. A line, almost impas- 
sable, is drawn between the two races. Much the 
larger part of the negroes, that is, perhaps now about 
two millions of persons, are slaves, and as such are 
the absolute property of their masters. As slaves, 
they are, of necessity, a servile and degraded caste. 
As slaves, they cannot in Jaw hold any property, and 
their lives and persons are very imperfectly secured. 
As slaves, too, they are kept as nearly as possible 
in total ignorance of every thing which they ought 
to know, as moral, intellectual, and religious beings. 
Their food is coarse, and sometimes, though prob- 
ably not generally, scanty. The clothing, of al- 
most all, is of the meanest materials, though proba- 
bly sufficient in a warm climate. 

Of the relation of master and slave, we may form 
some idea from the following remarks of Mr Jeffer- 
son, himself a slaveholder, which, though frequently 
cited, are too just and striking to be omitted in this 
place. 

‘ The whole commerce between master and slave, 
is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions, the most unremitting despotism on the one 
part, and degrading submission on the other. Our 
children see this, and learn to imitate it; for man is 
an imitative animal. If a parent had no other mo- 
tive, either in his own philanthropy or self-love, for 
restraining the intemperance of passion towards his 
slave, it should always be a sufficient one that his 
child is present. [But generally, it is not sufficient. 
The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
limeaments of wrath, puts on the same sirs im the 
circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose to his worst 
passions, and thus nursed, educated, and daily exer- 
cised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities.’ 

Considering the extreme ignorance and degrada- 
tion of the slaves, it is not surprising that their con- 
duct is often criminal, that they are often thievish, 
that they sometimes murder their masters or other 
whites. Nor is it surprising that slaves, working 
solely for the benefit of others, should be indolent 
and negligent, and never do more work than they 
cannot avoid. As laborers, therefore, they are in 
general less productive than freemen. Besides, 
the instinct of liberty, which no system of de- 
gradation can entirely extinguish, constantly leads 
the slaves to desert their masters, and to en- 
gage in insurrections against them. And in those 
quarters of the country where the blacks form the 
largest part of the population, the whites live in 
constant fear and danger. 

Turning from the slaves to the free blacks, the 
prospect is alittle, and but a little, improved. 
They are not, it is true, hereditary bondsmen, but 
they inherit in their color a constant badge of dis- 
grace. They still form a distinct caste from the 
whites. By law, or by custom, in much the larger 
part of the country, they are in a great measure de- 
prived of the blessings of education. In most of the 
States they are excluded from all political privileges. 
They cannot vote, or be chosen to office. Ifaliens, 

If they go to church 
with the whites, they are required to keep in an ob- 
scure corner, separated from the rest of the congre- 
gation. They cannot mingle in society with the 
whites. The sight of a black, as a guest in a ball- 
room, or at a dinner party, would not be tolerated, 
for an instant, by the most philanthropic white. 

At the north, where slavery is not tolerated, peo- 
ple of color are generally confined to a few callings, 
most of them considered servile. From most em- 
ployments, they are almost entirely excluded. They 
are never lawyers or physicians, and seldom clergy- 
men orschoolmasters. In short, they are rarely enga- 
ged in any employment requiring a libaral education. 
But this is not’ ati—even from employments which 
do not require a liberal education, they are nearly 
excluded. Thus in Boston, where there are near 
two thousand people of color, it does not appear that 
there is among them, one merchant, broker, physi- 
cian, lawyer, blacksmith, shipwright, tinman, caulk- 
er and graver, rigger, sail-maker, coppersmith, sil- 
versmith, brase-founder, mason, cooper, painter, 
a. « bookbinder, cabinet-maker, truck- 

» OF stone-cutter, or any trader in any 











article except clothes. The Directory for 1830 | 
gives the names of 175 persons of color, with the | 
employment of most of them. The list contains the 
names of 34 hair-dressers and barbers, 30 mariners, 
17 clothes dealers, 15 waiters, 10 laundresses, 9 
boot blacks, 9) keepers of boarding houses, 6 labor- 
ers, 3 clergymen, 3 cooks, 3 window-cleaners, 3 | 
tailors, 2 sawyers, 1 cordwainer, 1 keeper of a bar- | 
room, 1 servant, 1 clothes cleaner, 1 housewright, | 
1 handcartman, 1 stevedore, 1 grain measurer, 1 | 
dealer in junk, 1 soap maker, 1 renovator of human | 
hair, 1 confectioner, and 1 blacking maker. 

In most of the States in which slavery is tolerated, 
the laws in relation to free colored persons are se- 
vere in the extreme. Though their freedom is re- | 
cognized, yet they have not the rights of other free- | 
men. 

The division of society into castes is not peculiar 
to this country or to the present age. In every age and 
almost every nation, institutions of a similar character 
have been found. By castes I mean classes or ra\yks 
of men divided from their fellows, not by any just 
cause of distinction, as virtue or vice, wealth or pov- 
erty, learning or ignorance, talent or incapacity , but 
by a difference in legal or social rights, originating 
in hereditary or unreasonable distinctions. ‘The cler- 
gy in Catholic countries form a distinct caste, gov- 
erned by peculiar laws and having peculiar privi- 
leges beyond the laity. In Russia and other parts 
of Europe, there are serfs, or hereditary bondmen, 
attached to the soil. The Catholics in Great Britain 
and Ireland were, for a long time, a degraded caste, 
debarred from civil and political rights, and subject 
to severe penal laws. The same was the case, 
though toa less degree, with dissenters from the 
established church. The Jewsin Europe were for a 
long time in a similar situation, being despised and 
abused from the mere circumstance of their descent 
and religion. The prejudice against the Jews, 
though very much abated, continues even at the 
present time. The distinction of castes in India is 
well known. It is, perhaps, more strongly marked 
there than in any other quarter of the globe. In Eng- 
land, for a long course of years after the conquest, 
the Norman and Saxon races formed two distinct 
castes which hated one another very cordially. It 
was only by slow degrees that this distinction was 
effaced. The abhorrence with which a Bramin re- 
gards a Pariah, is far stronger and more unrelenting, 
than that with which a white regards a black. Any 
of the higher castes would be polluted by eating with 
a Pariah, or even with an Englishman. Something 
of the same kind is observable in this country. Few 
Whites will Gat with blacks. Even srheore acl¢lOn- 
whites are domestics in the same kitchen, the blacks, 
as I have been told, are often compelled to eat at a 
separate table. So it is said that white journeymen 
and apprentices of mechanics often refuse to work 
with blacks. The prejudice has taken two different 
forms in the different parts of our country. At the 
North, few blacks are mechanics, because the whites 
will not allow them to work with them. At the 
South, on the contrary, few of the mechanics are 
whites, because they will not do the same sort of 
work as blacks. 

If any one will consider the situation of the coun- 
tries, to which we have already referred, as aflected 
by the institution of castes, he can scarcely fail to 
be satisfied that their effect has been in every in- 
stance injurious to society. An hereditary nobility, 
distinguished by peculiar hereditary rights and priv- 
ileges from the commons, forms a caste different 
from any of which we havespoken. Whether this has 
proved equally detrimental with other castes, to the 
countries in which it has been established, is a miat- 
ter of doubt. Even if the institution be now useful 
as it exists in Great Britain and other countries, who, 
taking into view the history of past ages, would ven- 
ture to affirm that it has, on the whole, done more 
good than harm to the world? 


But personal slavery, in some form or other, has 
existed, at some period, in almost every part of the 
world. Among the polished nations of antiquity, 
slavery prevailed to a great extent. In Europe, dur- 
ing the dark ages, it flourished every where ; but has 
gradually disappeared throughout the greater part of 
it, before the increasing light of Christianity. Ivbe- 
lieve it has never been pretended that the slavery of 
the whites contributed either to the happiness of the 
slaves or the welfare of society. 


The difference between slavery as it formerly ex- 
isted in Europe, and as it now exists in America, 
arises principally from the circumstance of the color 
and other peculiarities in the personal appearance of 
the Africans. Where the genera] appearance of the 
slave did not differ much from that of the great mass 
of society, the transition from a state of servitude to 
that of freedom wes not difficult. Though the freed 
men in Rome formed a distinct class from persons 
born free, yet they generally had all the legal rights 
of citizens, and in one or two generations all the 
distinction must have disappeared, and no one would 
be able to distinguish the descendant of a freed nan 
from any other citizen. In the United States, un- 
fortunately, the slave is not only of a different race 
from his master, but the difference in personal 











appearance is striking and conspicuous. The biack 
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color of the body, the woolly hair, the thick lips, 
and other peculiarities of the African, form so strik- 


ing a contrast to the Caucasian race, that they may 


be distinguished at a glance. ‘These peculiarities be- 
come connected with slavery, and bring contempt 
and scorn upon every descendant of Africa, wheth- 
er free or not. The contempt which the ignorance 
and degradation of the slave too naturally inspire, 
becomes associated with his color, and by degrees 
transferred to it. It is the prejudice which ex- 
ists against the personal appearance of negroes, 
which renders all attempts to improve their condi- 
tion in this country so difficult. They are branded 
by the hand of nature with a perpetual mark of dis- 
grace. It is not the fondness for the state of slav- 
ery, nor the many millions of property now invest- 
ed in slaves, nor even the abject condition of the 
blacks themselves, which prevents their being 
raised to the rank of other citizens. It is their 
color. If the slaves were all white, in spite of every 
inconvenience arising from an immediate abolition 
of slavery, they would, we believe, all be made free 
at the next sessions of the Southern Legislatures. 
This, however, is supposing an impossibility ; for we 
believe that there has been no period in our history 
in which the slavery of whites would have been tol- 
erated. 





THE LIBERATOR, 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 

EsTeeMeD FR1eEND—I have perused, with in- 
finite pleasure, the first and second number of the 
new-born infant, with the above title. How sweet- 
ly sounds the name in the ears of every descendant 
of Africa ! 

As I am one of that unfortunate people for whom 
you have volunteered both life and fortune to re- 
deem, if possible, from their present state of degra- 
dation to a rank among the rest of mankind ; I car- 
not but feel interested in every thing touching their 
cause, It was, therefore, with no small sensation 
of joy, that 1 beheld this instrament of good, refer- 
red to above, established in this metropolis ; espe- 
cially as it is to be particularly devoted to the cause 
of my depressed race throughout the United States. 
The word Liberator, which character your paper 
assumes, is a phrase nghly distinguished, if 1 right- 
ly understand its meaning. May it be as influential 
in the accomplishment of its object, as that mighty 
spirit which it breathes ; and as eminent and popu- 
lar in its character, as is the illustrious name which 
it bears. May your apyearance in this city prove 
as fruitful as the coming of ‘Titus into Macedonia. 

That heaven has given you ability to perform the 
work in which you are engaged, is not questioned 
even by your most bitter opponents. Agreeing with 
them and all others in this fact, it is not to be sup- 
posed that [ am attempting to render aid in any of 
your editorial labors ; for I would by no means 
flatter myself with the capacity, though my will be 
ever so good. ‘The principle, therefore, by which I 
have been governed in making these remarks, 
springs alone and purely from a deep-felt sense of 
gratitude, and a strong desire of your final success in 
your undertaking. And should you, through the 
blessing of God, be successful in this most noble en- 
terprise, my greatest hope, my strongest desire, and 
sincerest and best wishes will truly be answered. 
Thus will great good be done to the African race, 
and more honor to your country than all that which 
has been acquired by military exploits. 

I see, however, before you, a mountain over 
which you have to travel, steep and dark, and preg- 
nant with deep-rooted prejudice of long duration. 
I am also happy to see that you have measured out 
the ground, and estimated the ‘cost, and are going 
onward clothed in Paul’s spirit of perseverance, and 
carrying along with you the courage of Leonidas, 
the Grecian hero. May your success be like that of 
Gideon of old ; may there arise a Howard, a Clark- 
son, and a Sharpe, to give you aid in removing that 
foul stain, slavery, from your country’s Constitu- 
tion. And may all this be done without bloodshed 
For though I advocate, like yourself, the doctrine 
of universal emancipation, and am anxious, with the 
rest of my brethren, for our just rights and the en- 
joyment of those inestimable blessings which the 
providence of God has allotted to the human race:: 
yet I am very far from wishing a second St. Do. 
mingo warfare in the United States. I wish, there- 
fore, that the spirit of the Egyptians may not long 
reign in America. But it is my hope that the 
eyes of this people will shortly be opened to their 
true interest, by opening the prison doors and let- 
ting the oppressed go free. 

I do, therefore, sineerely and devoutly hope, that 
by the force of truth, sound and mild reasoning, ma- 
ny will come up to your assistance in this great 
work of human rights, of which we are not so ig- 
norant as many have supposed. 

Public opinion is a masterly engine ; and I hope 
you will secure it in your present enterprise ; for to 
have both wind and tide to steer against, is a task 
not easily managed. But to tell you what you al- 
ready know is no news at all ; and as I place great 
confidence in the sincerity of your intention, I doubt 
not that you will pursue the hest course for the fur- 
therance of the cause which you espouse. I believe 
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yeur motive to be far more noble and pure thay 
what your eneinies have asserted it to be. | believe 


also, that your eyes are fastened upon the good of — 


your country, as much so as it is upon liberat; 
the descendants of Africa, 
of a holy God direct your pen ; and may bis grace 


ng 


enable you to move human pride and prejudice be. Be 


fore you, as the darkness moves before the risir’ 


sun! I invoke the blessings of God upon the new. 


born infant, as I term it. I implore his holy bene. 
diction upon your labor of benevolence, hoping it 
may flourish before you like the green bay-tree, and 
be as a handful of corn upon the tops of the moun. 
tain, whose fruits shal] shake like Lebanon, | jp. 


voke his peace to dwell with you forever ; and may 


you be carried along in the current of his Holy : 8 


Spirit. A MAN oF Co tor, 





DEATH OF WALKER, 
To the Editor of the Liberator. 
Sir—Having been prompted, by the inquiries of 


the Journal & Tribune, to make some researches _ 
respecting the circumstances of the death of Walk. _ 
er, author of a -flagitious pamphlet, so called; | 
have spared no pains to obtain correct information © 


relative thereto. ‘The result has not been very sat. 
isfactory to me, and probably will not be to the 
public. 


The most I can learn is, that some one or more, © 


recently from the south, spread a report in this city 
that a reward of $3000* was offered by southern 
planters to any one who would take the life of 
Walker. The report is believed by many of our 
population, who have no higher source of intelli 
gence, to be true. Many well-informed persons of 


color there are, however, who have a strong sus. 
picion that Walker came to his end otherwise than 


by a usual visitation of the Providence of God, 
Whether their suspicion be groundless or not, is a 


question—a question, too, under circumstances hard i 


to be answered. In cases of law, presumptive evi- 
dence, I believe, is valid. Why not in this case? 
Were I asked, what is the presumptive evidence? 


I should answer, Prejudice—Pride—Avarice—Big- — 


otry—in a word, the self-love of a wicked country, 
which outweigh all civil, moral and religious prin- 
ciples contaised therein. If murder and robbery, 
with their correspondent evils, are practised by the 


refined part of society, ought it to be thought a ‘©, 


wonder that a man, like Walker, should fall a vic- 
tim to the vengeance of the public? Is it not 


| well known by individuals, that the whole country 


has set the example for them for centuries, by im- 


bruing their hands in innocent blood? Is it not the © 
language of the country to every individual, ‘Go | 


AND DO LIKEWISE’? 
A Coroner Bosronran. 





*We have heard the sum stated as high as 
$30,000, from a credible source.— Ed. 


Mr Epiror—Please to ca upon the African 
Humane and Abolition Societies, and others, of this 


city, to be united and vigilant in cases like the follow- e 
ing; and to persevere for the liberation of their unfor- — eo 


tunate brethren, who may happen to be placed in sim- 
ilar circumstances. By so doing, you will oblige 
James G, BARBADOES, 
Brattle-Street, January 20, 1831. 


‘ Capt. Timothy Rogers, of ship Missouri, lately — te 
arrived at Philadelphia from New Orleans, found on — 
board his ship soon after her departure, a mulatto 


girl named Catherine Cole, whom he intended to 
carry to New Orleans, as in case he should return 
without, he would be fined and imprisoned. One 
of the Counsel of the Abolition Society, on a writ of 
habeas curpus, had her brought before the Mayor, 
where she declared she was no slave, but the child of 
a free colored woman in Virginia. The Judge dis- 
charged the girl, on the ground that, admitting she 
was a slave, the captain had no power as agent for 
her owner to detain her.’ 


[A short time since, a man and his wife were 


transported from this city to New-Orleans as runa- 
ways, who, perhaps, might have been saved by 
suitable and energetic measures. }— Ed. 


it_# To the anonymous writer of the following 
effusion we offer our thanks, and request a contin- 
uance of favors. (iia: 

For the Liberator. 
THE GRAVE OF THE SLAVE. 

The cold storms of winter shall chill him no more, 
His woes and his sorrows, his pains are all o’er ; 
The sod of the valley now covers his form, 
He is safe in his last home, he feels not the storm. 


The poor slave is laid all unheeded and lone, 


Where the rich and the poor find a permanenthome; - i 


Not his master can rouse him with voice of command; 
He knows not, he hears not, his cruel demand, 


Not a tear, not a sigh to embalm his cold tomb, 
No friend to lament him, no child to bemoan ; 

Nota stone marks the’place, where he peacefully lies, 
The earth for his pillow, his curtain the skies. 


Poor slave! shall we sorrow that death was thy friend, 
The last, and the kindest, that heaven could send? 
The grave to the weary is welcomed and blest ; 
And death, to the captive, is freedom and rest. 
Philadelphia. ADA. 
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And may the wisdom — 
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ise than 


impossible, as to bale out the Delaware with 
a bucket. I have always been decidedly of 


his Maker with asable brow, have been violent- 
ly wrenched in some terrible scene of ruin 
and conflagration from their native home, and 


i 
Yet should the ancestors of any individual, 
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} 
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'vation have enabled him to acquire the ne 


cessary skill. 


‘ Thoughts and Facts respecting the Civilization of 
Africa,’ a valuable article in the London New 


We shall make 
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complish their visionary scheme of christian- he 
|his vast and various information, and whose 


izing Africa, by offering premiums to master 


perseded and invalidated by the claims of one our last paper. 


idence? [am “ake : 
who has bought him for money, or received 
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e—Big- z pS ws clin al him as alawful inheritance ; and, although we | information and talents combined are not more Imprisonment for Debt.—This subject is re- 
country, i Tn oe regard with horror the idea of trafficking in | than equivalent to his political integrity ;—a | ceiving unusual attention at the present time. 
us prin. = would do more to destroy prejudice than any human flesh, or holding our fellow men “in a lawyer at the head of his profession, so con- | The abolition of the practice is loudly called 
robbery, as thing else. When I look at this ; globe, cCOn- | state of slavery; yet we would not be ao un- | stantly and lucratively and laboriously employ- | for by a large class in the community. We 
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the aid of the Almighty to take the aecles frum 
their eyes; and that the Liberator may be one 
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pay the sum of Four Thousand Dollars for the most 


ri, lately 
found on 





pense of sending away our colored population.— 


EPIGRAM, 





We enter our protest against the whole commerce. 





To purify their wine, some people bleed 


A better feeling must prevail, before any great ‘approved engine which shall be delivered for trial 
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LITERARY, MISCELLANEOUS AND MORAL. 














LITERARY. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








For the Liberator. 


} A SPUR TO INDOLENCE, 
I reflect upon the lapse of time, 

How brief and cvanescent is man’s date, 
How high the steep that youthful fame must climb, 

Ere it arrive at an exalted state, 

And overlook the world, sublimely great— 
I chidé, in bitterest terms, my indolence, 
‘And vainly weep o’er my improvidence. 


*Tis shameful, wild, and criminal excess, 
To squander riches on mere vanities ; 
Passion to feed, and saucy Pride caress, 
To let the craving stomach gluttonise. 
Yet careful industry the waste supplies: 
An empire may be lost, and after won ; 
Exercise may repair what glut hath done. 


| But who, by wealth, force, fraud, or lusty toil, 


Though sweet in eloquence, or strong in power, 
Can take from Time a portion of his spoil, 

Or get renewed the charter of an hour, 

Or add one moment unto life’s poor dower ; 
Or by superior efforts, well-directed, 
Can seize to-morrow what to-day ’s rejected ? 


Wherefore my slumbering energies, awake ! 
No longer idly play the sluggard, heart ! 
Stand up—the prize of honor proudly take: 
Thine is a high and most courageous part ; 
Then be not slain by Indolence’s dart! 
But in the noble strife be first to lead, 


And for the rights of man e’en dare to bleed. 
G—n. 





3 Friend Whittier gives us a fine portrait in 
the following lines. Who would not prefer its 


* lovely original to any belle-that ever figured in the 


gayest circles of fashion? 
From the New England Weekly Review. 
THE FAIR QUAKERESS. 
She was a fair young girl—yet on her brow 
No pale pearl shone—a blemish on the pure 
And snowy lustre of its livid light— 
No radiant gem shone beautifully through 
The shadowing of her tresses, as a star 
Through the dark sky of midnight; and no wreath 
"Of coral circled on her queenly neck, 
In mockery of the glowing cheek and lip, 
Whose hue the fuiry guardian of the flowers 
Might never rival when her delicate touch 
Tinges the rose of spring-time. 
; Unadorned, 
Save by her youthful charms, and with a garb 
Simple as nature’s self, why turn to her 
The proud and gifted, and the versed in all 
The pageantry of fashion ? 
She hath not 
Moved dewn the dance to music, when the hall 
Is lighted up like sunshine, and the thrill 
Of the light viol and the mellow flute, 
And the deep tones of manhood softened down 
To very music, melt upon the ear. 
She has not mingled with the hollow world, 
Nor tampered with its mockeries, until all 
The delicate perceptions of the heart— ° 
The innate modesty—the watchful sense 
Of maiden dignity, are lost within 
Tho maze of fashion and the din of crowds, 


Yet beanty hath its homage. Kings have bowed 
From the tall majesty of ancient thrones 
With a prostrated knee, yea, cast aside 

The awfalness of time-created power, 

For the regardful glances of a child. 
Yea—the high ones and powerful of Earth— 
The helmed sons of victory—the grave 

And schooled philosophers—the giant men 
Of overmastering intellect, have turned 

Each from the separate idol of his high 

And vehement ambition, for the low 

Idolatry of human loveliness ; 

And bartered the sublimity of mind, 

The god-like and commanding intellect 
Which nations knelt to, for a woman’s tear; 
A soft-toned answer or a wanton’s smile. 


And in the chastened beauty of that eye, 

And in the beautiful play of that red lip, 

And in the quiet smile, and in the voice, 

Sweet as the tuneful greeting of a bird 

To the first flowers of spring-time, there is more 
Than the perfection of the painter’s skill 

Or statuary’s moulding — Mind is there— 

The pure and holy attributes of soul— 

The seal of virtue, the exceeding grace 

Of meekness blended with a maiden pride. 

Nor deem ye that beneath the gentle smile, 

And the calm temper of a chastened mind, 

No warmth of passion kindles, and no tide 

Of quick and earnest feeling courses on 

From the warm heart’s pulsations. There are springs 
Of deep and pure affection, hidden now, 

Within that quiet bosom, which but wait 

The thrilling ef some kindly touch, to flow 

Lilo waters from the desert rock of old. 


[From the Savannah Mercury.] 
A SHORT SERMON, 
From the desk of Grey Dominie, the Deacon. 
¢ And the Whale swallowed up Jonah.’ 
* And Jonah was in the Whale’s belly three days and 
three nights.’ 
My dear Readers! The whale which swal- 
lowed the recreant prophet, may be likened to 
the many monsters which swallow up the ab- 


,| errant sinner of our own days. 


When an individual becomes the slave of 
appetite, and gives himself to the habits of in- 
temperance; when the morning and the eve- 
ning of his day are passed in wandering from 
one drinking establishment to enother; plying 
the early julap, the stupifying anti-fogmatic 
and the stimulating cocktail, may we not say, 
the whale hath swallowed him up! 

When one becomes so lost to all sentiments 
of decency, callous to all sense of shame, as to 
drown all his faculties in the intoxicating bow]; 
and indulge in habits of drunkenness, till he 
becomes a loathsome and disgusting object to 
his nearest and dearest friends; can we not 
with the ancient writer exclaim, he has been 
in the whale’s belly at least three days and three 
nights ! 

When we see the young man hurrying along 
in the pursuit of pleasure—following the ideal 
phantom through every scene of dissipation 
—in mirth and revelry, in carousals and broth- 
els—may we not say, the whale hath swallowed 
him up ? 

When an individual becomes the constant 
attendant on the gaming table—risks his for- 
tune, the peace and happiness of his family, 
on the shuffle of a card, or the throwing of the 
dice—can we not also exclaim, the whale hath 
swallowed him up ? 

When we see families of moderate fortune 
neglect the precepts of economy, to dash out 
in all the extravagance of the times, aping 
their rich neighbors in dress, in furniture, and 
expensive living—may we not say, they have 
all been swallowed wu; By the whale : 

When we see the merchant neglect his 
counting room; entrust his business to agents 
and clerks, while he dashes away in his gig 
and curricle, drinks champaigne at the Hotel, 
and mineral water at the Springs—may we 
not fear that the whale will swallow him up ? 

When we see the politician travelling 
through the country, haranguing the mob at 
musters and gatherings; drinking whiskey at 
homespun dinners, end making stump orations 
at barbacues—may we not prophecy that, in- 
stead of office, he will find himself at the end, 
in the belly of the whale ? 


of improvement, that the whales of this latter 
day are much more voracious than that of old; 
inasmuch as the whale which swallowed the 
prophet Jonah cast him forth again after the 
third day. But in our days, when a hapless 
mortal once gets within the jaws of the mon- 
ster, he is lost forever; he is not so fortunate 
as to be vomited forth on dry land. 


A LEARNED DOCTOR. 

The Editors of the Lynchburg Virginian have re- 
ceived, from a credible source, the subjoined no- 
tice, with an assurance that it is a correct copy of 
an advertisement of a physician in Illinois. 


To the Publik Peple. 

In offerin of my sarvecis to my fello citesens as a 

we sarvant, I would purticularly remark that I 

as fur theseflast nine munth past, pade the most 
strictest cares and attentions to the study of phisik, 
and I do hope that my nateral turn and abileties 
together with the most closest ohservation will inti- 
tle me to the publik confedence. It would be rong 
in me to purtend to any high larning for you all 
know that I never rubbid my cote against these col- 
lidge walls, nor superintended any of these United 
States lectur’s for lite and knowlidge en phisical 
docterms. But I hope that will be no objiction to 
me. ‘There is a grate deal of these collidge fellows 
that noes no more about an Epidemick oppuration 
than a 8 yere old colt, and if you send wurd for one 
of them to cum and see a pursun flat of his back 
with Apiplexy, they would no doute give him cold 
water, which you well noe wuld produce an instin- 
taneous evaciation of the bowels. 

My Medesons is Simples, consistin of horehoun, 
ambeer, gymsum weeds and grean gord seeds, bur- 
dok, tanza, grean snake root and mullin—and many 
other plants of the same kimmical nater. I have 
had a good deal of pations a waittin on me, and if 
you just only give me a call I wuld even git up nite 
ur day fur to sarve you. Your sarvant, 

DocruR Pra. 

Nota bene if anny boddy wus to favur my prac- 
tise they will please to not let these advurtisements 
be toaken down. Docrur Pea. 


A TAME TOAD. 

We know an eccentric and intelligent Irish 
gentleman, who carried a toad from Scotland 
across the Irish Channel, to prove to his coun- 
trymen, that it would live in Ireland, in spite of 
the exorcism of St. Patrick. This toad lived 
with him several years, and grew so tame, that 
it would come of its own accord to be fed. Its 
favorite food wasearth-wormsandslugs. Dur- 
ing the winter it regularly disappeared, secret- 
ing itself, no doubt, in some convenient retreat 
during its hibernation, When the weather 
became warm again, in spring, it never failed 
to appear, and sometimes even returned into 
the parlor to announce its return,— Verulam, 


f 











In fine, my readers, we may remark, by waxhia 





A TREE OF LIFE. 

The Algarrova tree, the growth of the Pam- 
pas and other provinces in South America, 
seems to have been expressly provided by 
Providence, for the sustenance of the rude in- 
habitants of these districts; and, if it were by 
an accident to be exterminated, itis scarcely 
too much to say that the population would fol- 
lowit! It is the universal sustenance of the 
poor, the idle, and the destitute: there is a 
drink made from its bean-like pod, which is 
really excellent—its seeds are ground into pal- 
atable and nutritious flour—its leaves are used 
as the general food for cattle—and its branch- 
es, which are studded with sharp-pointed 
thorns, are stuck into the earth and wattled to- 
gether into a sort of palisade, which even a 
starving bull will not attempt to break through, 
though he see the tempting pasture on the 
other side. The wood, too, is not only excel- 
lent for all agricultural and architectural pur- 
poses, but is, from its hard and solid texture, 
almost as durable as coals, for fuel. Finally, 
even dogs are fond of the pod, and pigs fatten 
on it better than on any other food. The former 
will often leave their homes, and live in al- 
garrova woods as long as the pod is in season ; 
and the poor inhabitants will none of them work 
—nor need they—while that portion of the al- 
garrova tree lasts. 





POWER OF HABIT. 

- In regard to food, it is very certain that hab- 
it can raise us above the standard of ordinary 
men. ‘ Meat and drink to which we are ac- 
customed,’ says Hippocrates, ‘agree with us, 
though naturally pernicious; but not those 
aliments to which we are accustomed, though 
naturally wholesome ;’ and henceforth he con- 
cludes that it is more beneficial to adhere to the 
same sorts of food than to change them abrupt- 
ly, even though we substitute better in their 
stead. Alexander the great, when in India, 
found it necessary to forbid his army the use of 
wholesome food, because it carried offthe men, 
owing to their not being accustomed toit. So 
true is the observation of Celsus, that, ‘ what- 
ever is contrary to their habits, whether it be 
hard or soft, is prejudicial to health.’ 

Liban informs us, that the Ethiopians eat 
scorpions, and Mercurialis states that the 
West Indians eat toads. It is said in Padua 
and Rome there were two children who ate 
scorpions, and a girl took pleasure in eating 
frogs, lizards, serpents and mice, and all sorts 
ofinsects. Another ate live lizards and cater- 
pillars with pepper and vinegar. Of spider 
eaters, who grew fat upon these disgusting in- 
sects, we could collect half a dozen instances 
from different writers. Galen relates of an 
1d woman, that she had gradually habituated 
herself to make a meal of hemlock ; and Sex- 
tus Empiricus assures us, that there have been 
persons who have taken thirty drachms of 
that poison without injury. A student at Halle 
accustomed himself on purpose to arsenic, 
which he took with his food from a boy; and 
though at first it occasioned vomiting, yet in 
time he could bear a considerable quantity. 
Hence it is evident, how one who habituates 
himself needlessly to physic, breaks down the 
bridges which, in case of an emergency, might 
carry him in safety over the abyss of disease. 





ON FEAR. 

The passion of fear sometimes shews itself 
upon the slightest occasion, and in persons the 
most unlikely to entertain sucha guest. A 
French author relates a whimsical instance 
of this kind:—Charles Gustavus, of Sweden, 
was besieging Prague, when a boor of most 
extraordinary visage desired admittance to his 
tent, and being allowed entrance, offered, by 
way of amusing the King, to devour a whole 
hog, weighing 200 weight, in his presence. 
The old General Koningsmare, who stood by 
the King’s side, and who, soldier as he was, 
had not got rid of the prejudices of his child- 
hood, hinted to his royal master, that the peas- 
ant ought to be burnt as a Sorcerer. ‘Sire,’ 
said the fellow, irritated at the remark, ‘if 
your Majesty will but make that old gentle- 
man take off his sword and his spurs, I will eat 
him before your face before I begin the pig.’ 
Gen. Koningsmare (who had, at the head of a 
body of Swedes, performed wonders against 
the Austrians, and who was looked upon as 
one of the bravest men of the age,) could not 
stand this proposal, especially as it was ac- 
companied by a most hideous and preternatu- 
ral expansion of the frightful peasagt’s jaws. 
Without uttering a word, the veteran suddenly 
turned round, ran out of the court, and thought 
himself unsafe till he had arrived at his quar- 
ters, where he remained twenty-four hours, 
locked up, securely, before he had got rid of 
the panic which had so severely affected him. 





A learned Judge, in England, while trying a case, 
saw, just in front of him, a person wearing a hat. 
His lordship desired one of the officers to make that 
man either take off his hat, or leave the Court. 
‘ My lord,’ said the sup offender, who turned 
out _ be a lady, wy riding rage smart beaver 
—*Iam no man!’—* Then id hi ip, ¢ 
am no Judge.” ; i ti 


The more honesty a man has, the less he affects 
the air of a saint: 


| to the gallows ; 





the affectati f ity i 
bloteh on the face of picty—-Lavater. 


Trim’s explanation of the Fifth Command. 
ment.—‘ Pr’ythee, Trim,’ dias my ror ekg 
‘what dost thou mean, by honoring thy father 
and mother ?? 

‘Allowing them, an’t please your honor 
three halfpence a day, out of my pay, when 
they grow old” ‘And didst thou do tha 
Trim ?’ said Yorick, ‘He did indeed,’ repli. 
ed my uncle Toby.—‘ Then, Trim,’ said Yo. 
rick, springing out of his chair, and taking the 
Corporal by the hand, ‘thou art the best com- 
mentator upon that part of the Decalogue; 
and I honor thee more for it, Corporal Trim, 
than if thou hadst hada hand in the Talmud 
itself.’—[ Sterne. 





CoMING TO THE PornT.—A young lady whils 
walking with a gentleman, stumbled, and when her 
companion, to prevent her fall, grasped her hand 
somewhat tightly, ‘Oh, sir!’ she simpered, ‘if jt 
comes to that, you must ask my pa!’ 


MORAL. 


aS 
SONNET 
ON THE NEW YEAR. 
When we look back on hours long past away, 
And every circumstance of joy or wo 
That goes to make this strange beguiling show 
Call’d life, as though it were of yesterday, 
We start to learn our quickness of decay. 
Still flies unwearied Time—on still we go— 
And whither ?—Unto endless weal or wo, 
As we have wrought our parts in this brief play. 
Yet many have I seen, whose thin blanch’d locks 
But ill became a head where Folly dwelt ; 
Who, having past the storm with all its shocks, 
Had nothing learnt from what they saw or felt. 
Brave spirits ! that can look with heedless eye 
On doom unchangeable, and fixt eternity ! 


QUESTIONS ON PEACE, 


{s not a peaceable spirit harmless?—Is it not 
commendable ?—Is it not congenial with the best 
affections of human nature ?—Does not the Spirit 
of Peace spring from the love of God and man ?— 
Does it not promote the exercise of love, good-will, 
and benevolence ?—Is not Peace in our families, in 
our neighborhoods, in our nation, and throughout 
the world, truly desirable ?>—Is not Peace the pa- 
rent of many blessings >—Have not Christ and his 
Apostles conimanded all men to live in peace ?—If 
every man yielded obedience to the law of Christ 
would not Peace be universal ?—Is not the promo- 
tion of Peace with God and man the design of 
Christianity ?—Is it not the aim and object of the 
Christian ministry ?—Is not Peace the sum and sub- 
stance of the glorious Gospel ?—Was it not to ob- 
tain and promote Peace that the Redeemer lived 
and labored, suffered and died in our world ?—Wag 
not Peace one of the last legacies which Christ be- 

ueathed to his followers ?—If our Creator be the 

od of Peace; our Redeemer, the Prince of 
Peace ; our Sanctifier, the Spirit of Peace ; and if 
our guide to heaven be the Gospel of Peace ; is it 
not the imperious duty of all who 
God, to be the Sons of Peace ? 

Presuming that you have considered and an- 
swered the above questions according to your pre- 
sent judgment, the following texts of Scripture are 
proposed for your further consideration. 

‘ Love your enemies. Resist not evil. Recom- 
pense to no man evil for evil. Avenge not your- 
selves. Be not overeome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. Follow peace with all men. Seek 
peace and pursue it. If it be possible, as much ag 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all men.’ 
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THE PRESS, 

It is worthy of remark that the art of printing, 
so important an engine in the political world, is 
confined to those nations where Christianity is al- 
lowed to mingle with and influence the laws. 
Whether there be any such necessary connection 
between this art, and pure religion, we shall not at- 
tempt to decide. It is clear, however, that this art, 
of such amazing potency, grew up in connexien with 
Christianity, —for the first printed book was the Bi- 
ble; that it has spread with Christianity ,—for all mis- 
sionaries have borne it with them ; and that it has 
been most clearly limited by the bounds of the 
Christian Religion,—for neither Turks, nor Persians, 
nor Hindoos, nor Africans, nor any other unchristian 
nation, have yet been willing to accept the aid of 
an independent press, except as they may have been 
influenced by Christianity. 





A SUBLIME PRAYER, 

In Flatcourt’s History of Ma is the fol- 
lowing oe prayer, said to be used by the Mad- 
people : . 
*O Eternal! have mercy upon me, because I am 
passing away. QO Infinite! because I am but a 
se O Most Mighty ! because I am weak. O 
urce of Life! because I draw nigh to the grave. 
nd Omniscieut ! because I am in darkness. All- 
unteous! becauseI am poor. O jent ! 

because I am nothing.’ 2g ee 
_How men are drawn to Christ—Luther, in 
his original style, says :—* God does not draw men 
as the hangman P a thief up the ladder, and on 
| ut he kindly allures and attaches 
them to him, as a benevolent man attaches people 
to himself by his friendly and humane intercourse 
age: Wier _ So ave allures and gently draws — 
himself, in such a way that willingly an 
gladly flock around him,?” 2 J 
_in a case of doubtful morality, it is usual 
‘3 there is any harm in doing this?’ The 
eo sometimes be best answered : 
aa: there any barm in letimg # 
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